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money do they spend over keeping them in a state of efficiency, providing the necces-
sary equipment for legal education, encouraging higher study of law and research.
Some of these questions recently engaged the attention of a Committee in England
appointed by the then Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey) and presided over by Lord
Atkin. The Committee concerned itself wtth the question of closer coordination
between the work done by the Universities and professional bodies and further
provision for advanced research in legal study. Is it too much to hope that tlie
same spirit may inform our Universities and Government in tackling the question of
legal education in India ? I am told that your University has recently added one
more year to the course of legal education. Let me frankly congratulate you on the
decision as a step in the right direction, even though for the moment you may have
incurred some unpopularity. You are in the happy position of possessing one Univer-
sity, We in the United Provinces are blessed with an abundance of them and it
almost looks as if the five that we posses can not have one mind on this
question.
I am afraid I have already spoken more than I need have done on University
education. Put shortly, the view that I take is that our Universities must ^ conti-
nuously and steadily aim at higher standards of efficiency, scholarship and scientific
work which, howsoever advanced it may be on tho theoretical side, should be co-
related to the economic needs of the country. If all this needs more money, I should
be the last person to object to its being found by your aspiring Ministers of the
future. But I would enter a caveat against the notion that an early multiplication
of graduates, for whom neither you nor any one else really cares as soon as they
have left your portals, is the main function of a University.
If University education is really to do that good to  our country, which is done   to
others, then it seems to me to be necessary to look   to   its   foundations.     The   true
foundation of all University education must be furnished by a sound system of schools.
Whether having regard to our financial resources we   can   afford   to   have   anything
like the English system of Public Schools, which is   somewhat   peculiar   to   England
is a question which, for the moment, -does not seem to me   to   be   of   any   pressing
necessity.     But     what     is     to     my     mind    necessary   to   consider   is   whether
the system of education,  that  prevails   in   our   Secondary   Schools,   is   one   which
can produce the right sort of   material for   our   Universities.   I am  not   thinking of
the vast majority of those who proceed,   especially  from schools   in small districts to
Universities, ill-equipped and  ill-prepared to receive   the higher education that awaits
them at the Universities.   What should be   the proper    length of   time  for which a
student should stay at school, at what period  of his life he should enter a University,
how long should he stay at the University itself,   are questions on which the opinion
of educational experts is entitled to   great weight.   But speaking  as a   layman,   it is
somewhat difficult   for me to   believe that   a boy of   13 or   14 or 15   can derive as
much benefit by going to a University as a boy of 17 or 18 can. I am expressing these
views with great reserve and only   tentatively,   as I   shall   soon have   to   apply _my
mind to these questions as Chairman of a Committee just appointed   by   the   United
Provinces Government,   I am willing   to be educated   by experts   on these questions,
but as one, who in different spheres of life has to come into   touch with the products
of our schools and Universities,   there are   some   impressions   which have been pro-
duced on my mind in recent years and I should not  hesitate to put them before you,
If education means merely   book knowledge, or the passing of   periodical examination,
then perhaps there is   not   much   to say   against our   schools, but if it means some-
thing more, if it means the unfolding of a boy's   inborn faculties enabling him to use
his mind, his eyes, his ears and his hands, as they should be used by him, then I am
afraid I cannot feel enthusiastic   about our Schools.   Does an   average school-boy de-
velop a healthy curiosity to know   something   more than   what  he finds in his book,
foes he develop powers of observation, does he   develop any hobbies, does he acquire
in some degree a sense of self-reliance ?   These are some of the   questions on which,
to put it mildly, one may be permitted   to   entertain   doubts about   the usefulness of
onx schools.   It is only very recently that   attention has   been drawn  to the need of
providing diversified courses of instruction and trying   to make school education self-
sufficient, so that the termination of school   education   may   mark a definite stage in
the career of a boy.   A system   of education,   which takes   no   note   of the varying
qualities of Different students, which seeks to cast them all in the same mould, which
makes no distinction between a boy whose aptitudes   at some   stage or other   of   his
career mark him out for further literary or scientific   education   at a  University and
* boy who after receiving some   general education   will do better  by being prepared